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Whittier could have marched up a hill towards a
hostile battery without such a sinking of the heart
as he felt whenever he approached this harm-
less but noisy fowl. If he had dared to tell his
father of his agony of dread, he could liave re-
mained safely in the carriage. But the fear of
being laughed at prevailed over every other consid-
eration. He thought this was the experience of
many children, and that parents should treat their
apparently petty troubles with more seriousness
than is their custom.

In " Snow-Bound " Mr. Whittier has sketched
each member of the family in which his early life
was moulded. John Whittier, his father, was a
tall, strongly-built man, who had been famous in
his youth for the strength and quickness he dis-
played in athletic games and exercises. He was a
man of few words, but prompt and decisive in his
utterances. He was several times elected a select-
man of Haverhill, and was often called upon to act
as arbitrator in settling neighborhood differences.
In speaking of his father's connection with town
affairs^ Mr. Whittier once quoted this saying of
his, illustrating his opinion in regard to public
charities: "There are the Lord's poor, and the
Devil's poor; there ought to be a distinction made
between them by the overseers of the poor." Be-
fore his marriage he made several trips to Canada
through the wilcls of New Hampshire, carrying on
a barter trade in various commodities. To these
excursions the poet refers in " Snow-Bound."

In repairing an old desk that is an heirloom in
the family, a few years ago, this memorandum was